i24           THE THREE NATIVE ARMIES.    |>Ex. 47-50,

as Military Member of the Viceroy's Council, * but
one Commander-in-Chief, and that the commands
of the Madras and Bombay armies be merged in
that command.1 The Madras and Bombay forces are
in reality not more than each a weak corps tfarmde,
and in no other army in the world would separate
Commanclers-in-Chief be assigned to such forces.
When the difficulties of communication rendered
intercourse between the Presidencies slow and tedious,
and when the Native armies were much stronger than
they are at present, there was a practical reason for
these commands being separate from that of Bengal.
Powerful Native States intervened, and there was not
that unity of British dominion and coherence of its
parts which now have place. All this has greatly
changed, and even with the addition of the Madras
and Bombay armies the Commander-in-Chief, at the
head of 192,762 or 191,704 European and Native
troops, could move about and inspect and control the
whole force far easier than in 1857 he could the
160,133 which then constituted the Bengal force alone.
The difference of about 32,000 men, which would be
in excess of the command in 1857, is more than com-
pensated by the facilities which railways alone afford
for the movements of a Commander-in-Chief; and
steam communication has improved as well as rail-
ways. In 1857 the Madras command was over a
' force numbering 61,970; it is now reduced to 44,852,
and admits avowedly of still further reduction. The
Bombay command was, in 1857, over a force of

1 Minute in Council, sotfc August 1869, paras. 29, 31,